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Organization of the College 
Curriculum’ 


N THE two preceding reports four general conclusions 

have been reached: (1) that the curriculum of the 

liberal colleges is becoming simplified as indicated by the 
decreasing number of major departments, and that this 
simplification is largely the result of the expression of 
student preference and not of faculty prescription; (2) that 
it is becoming humanized in that increasingly the more 
modern material with social content is being substituted for 
the older “disciplinary” and “cultural” material; (3) that 
it is becoming individualized in that the total number of 
subjects taught in all American colleges is very large and 
they are distributed among the colleges presumably with 
reference to individual disposition and character. It has 
also been shown: (4) that among the detached colleges in 
general, and even among the liberal arts colleges in great 
universities, the curriculum is not becoming vocationalized ; 
and (5) that while the liberal college is still striving to be 
primarily a place of orientation, the more fundamental and 
unifying subjects are increasingly conspicuous by their 
absence from the curriculum. 

This year the Commission addresses itself to the very 
complicated and difficult task of inquiring what steps have 
been taken or may be taken to change the interest of cur- 
riculum builders from the traditional process of dealing with 
materials as segregated in separate departments to the ap- 
parently more vital process of dealing with methods of study 
and functional values in the curriculum as a whole. 


* Abstract of a Report of the Commission on the Organization of 
the College Curriculum presented by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Chair- 


man, at the annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges, 
Chicago, January 12, 1923. 
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It is unnecessary to attempt to account for the confusion 
which has arisen through the former method of curriculum 
building, a method, as our investigations indicate, which is 
still the dominant’ one. The final result is the outcome of 
concessions and exchanges as between departmental repre- 
sentatives. The evidences that unifying principles are ac- 
tually functioning in the development of the college cur- 
riculum are difficult to discover. The problem has been 
very largely that of designating certain subjects as inher- 
ently necessary for a college degree. To the student the cata- 
logues must indicate very little curriculum-mindedness and 
very large department-mindedness, on the part of curriculum 
builders. 

The specific question which is raised in this report, there- 
fore, is—Has the curriculum material become so enriched 
that an effort to unify the curriculum on the basis of mate- 
rials is impossible and should give place to the effort to 
unify along functional lines? 

It may be pointed out at the beginning that in the 
tendencies of the curriculum which have already been re- 
ferred to there is a functional element which is largely 
responsible for the tendency. The students express pref- 
erence for certain subjects. Most of them prefer modern 
subjects. They prefer subjects related to individual motives. 
They seek the realization of liberal rather than profes- 
sional motives. The questions before us then are specifi- 
cally: What provision are the colleges making for the prac- 
tical realization of these preferences? and what provision 
may the college make for their more successful realization? 

In order, if possible, to find the answers to these ques- 
tions, sixty colleges, members of the Association, were se- 
lected at random for study. Effort was made first to discover 
the various grouping systems announced in the catalogues 
of these institutions, together with the possible bases for 
grouping; and secondly, effort was made to ascertain the 
prescribed requirements for the Bachelor’s degree. 

It is found that all these colleges have some kind of 
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grouping system. The prevailing number of groups is three 
or four. The three fundamental groups may be designated 
by the representative titlkes—Language, Science and Philos- 
ophy. Ordinarily, when there are four groups the Lan- 
guage group is broken up into English and Foreign Lan- 
guage. While there is no great variation between the 
classes as to the number of groups, there is much variation 
as to their content and meaning. Some colleges still ad- 
here to the A.B., Ph.B., and B.S. groups. Others hold to 
the old classical, English, modern language, Latin, science, 
history and mathematics groups. In addition there are divi- 
sions into general groups, major groups and elective groups; 
into group electives and free electives; into the upper class 
group and the lower class group; into group majors and 
major and minor groups. Finally, there is the group which 
is made up presumably of related subjects and which may 
be used definitely for functional purposes in assisting the 
student in the effort to relate his studies and unify his cur- 
riculum throughout. 

Almost without exception, in addition to the various 
groups, the colleges have definitely stipulated requirements 
for graduation. These requirements for the degree are 
stated definitely in terms of curriculum material. In range 
they require from one-third to three-fourths of the work for 
a degree. Since the group system is very loosely enforced, 
the colleges as a class have never really put the group sys- 
tem to the test, as a means of unifying the students’ cur- 
riculum. The faculty has worked out a curriculum, ex- 
pressed it in certain prescribed subjects in semester hours, 
and given the student the group statement as the reason. 
The student, however, is governed by the curriculum and is 
not guided immediately by the group systems. 

The faculties of numerous institutions have recently been 
attempting to assist the student in unifying his curriculum 
by means of various types of coordinating or orientation 
courses. A statement of these courses as offered to or re- 
quired of Freshmen is given in the October issue of the 
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Bulletin of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. It is enough to say here that of the eight purposes 
mentioned in that statement as underlying those several 
courses, five are efforts to unify the materials of the cur- 
riculum. One is intended to endeavor to train the student in 
thinking. The others are administrative. The general em- 
phasis is upon content and not on functional values. 

A demand may fairly be made of the Commission that it 
state a practicable plan by which an effort functionally to 
unify each student’s curriculum may be achieved. It is pos- 
sible to make such a plan merely by combining properly ele- 
ments that are operating satisfactorily in the institutions 
here considered. It is suggested that a combination of (1) 
the group system, (2) the major-minor system, (3) the 
faculty advisory system, and (4) some device for insuring 
cumulative study as is being done in the honors courses, the 
outline of the machinery of the system would be fully stated. 

Such a combination promises success provided: (1) the 
groups are made up on a basis as natural as that which 
draws men together at lunch in club rooms; (2) the major- 
minor system is enforced in such a way as to provide both 
concentration and distribution; (3) both systems just 
referred to are so flexible that the faculty adviser and the 
student work out a program which is individual from the 
student point of view, corporate from the point of view of 
the college, and social from the point of view of both; (4) 
the Freshman or Sophomore furnishes initial enthusiasms 
and purposes upon which the system is built, and if these 
cannot be discovered outside of athletics and “student ac- 
tivities,” the faculty should be sure that the fault is not their 
own rather than the student's. 

The effort to unify the college curriculum on a functional 
basis is merely an effort to realize the philosophy of interest 
in the college domain. It recognizes that knowledge is more 
secure if it is the result of skill in study and is in response 
to vital motives. It attempts to find within each student a 
response to aims as fundamental as were the war aims in 
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the S. A. T. C. formulated in an hour of national emer- 
gency. It undertakes to discover equally fundamental con- 
structive aims, to realize the moral equivalent not of war but 
of the vocational motive which characterizes the professional 
and technical school. It introduces the student into real life 
early in his college career and affords opportunity to the 
teacher to become a creator instead of a crammer. 

In applying this plan, a possible misunderstanding with 
reference to the significance of the group must especially be 
avoided. No suggestion is made to substitute the group for 
the department. On the contrary, it is suggested that cur- 
riculum-mindedness must supplant department-mindedness. 
The fact that a college has a group system does not mean 
that students confine themselves to work within the several 
groups. The provision always accompanies a liberally func- 
tioning group system that the student will take work in each 
group. The advantage of the group system over the system 
of stipulated course-requirements is that within each group 
there is some latitude of choice for each student. Each 
student will still get the historical method and the philosophic 
method and the scientific method, for he will approach his 
problem from the point of view of each group. 

There is plenty of evidence that there are groups of 
students in most colleges who have worthy interests which 
may be made the basis of functional unity. Some of these 
groups are profoundly interested in problems of interna- 
tional relations. Others are seriously concerned with the 
vital problems of industry, and still others with aims that 
may be stated in terms of scholarly research. The recently 
organized National Student Forum is a symptom of the ex- 
istence among college ‘students of a desire to think and to 
relate their thinking to what they conceive to be reality. 

So long as colleges are satisfied to arrange, to tabulate, to 
chronicle, and even to discover curriculum material with sole 
reference to their own corporate ends, ignoring the developing 
problems of the students themselves, the hearse may continue 
to be a fit symbol of the liberal college. But when professors 
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are profoundly concerned in the progress of the student, first, 
as an individual, and then in his relation to the community 
and the world, meaning will be put into the curriculum to 
which the student will joyfully respond. 

This is not a plea for early specialization. It is not a plea 
for vocational training. It does not look toward concentra- 
tion at the expense of distribution. It is a plea for reality. 
It is a plea not that students cease their effort to attain the 
scientific and literary and historical and _ philosophical 
method, but that they do all this as a means to the satisfac- 
tion of developing intellectual, ethical and social interests. 











Unity in College Curricula’ 


S A MEMBER of the Commission I am to make a 
few disconnected remarks on the things that have 
been said by the chairman. In general I find my- 

self quite in agreement with what he calls the functional 
point of view. The outstanding fact of that apparently 
is a hatred of departments. Along that line I am willing 
to go as far as any one will go and then try to go a little 
farther. I should not, however, I think, be inclined to 
substitute for the department the group. 

In so far as the argument rests upon the notion of the 
group, | should probably find myself somewhat out of sym- 
pathy with the chairman. In place of the department it 
would seem to be desirable not to substitute the group but 
the curriculum as a whole. Again, as you will see, if I 
can develop my thought at all, I shall be somewhat in fear 
of taking the individual students as the basis from which we 
shall determine our educational procedure. If it could be 
done at all, I think I should like to substitute the community 
for the individual student, and to ask the question whether 
it is possible to get the unity which we are seeking in terms 
of the community as a whole and in terms of the teaching 
task as a whole. 

Probably we would all agree in the first place that a 
thing is understood only so far as it is unified. It makes 
no difference how much you have it in your mind, it makes 
no difference how much information you have with regard 
to it, it makes no difference what you know about it, so far 
as our logicians have anything to tell us about the nature 
of thinking their fundamental insight in ancient and 


*Extracts from an address delivered by President Alexander 
Meicklejohn of Amherst at the annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges in discussion of the preceding Report, Jan- 
uary 12, 1923. 
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modern times is this: To understand is to unify. In so 
far as the mind is not unified it does not understand. The 
one thing to be said about our modern curriculum so 
far as we find it lacking in unity is just this: It is not an 
instrument of understanding. In so far as our students 
have not a unified body of knowledge as a whole, they 
don’t understand. In so far as our teachers have not 
unified their interpretation of experience as a whole, they 
do not understand the experience. In so far as modern 
education has become a thing of shreds and patches, has 
become a thing of departments, groups and interests and 
problems and subjects, just so far, if logic knows what it 
is talking about, our modern teaching, our modern curric- 
ulum, is not a thing of intelligent insight. 

How, then, shall we achieve unity in our teaching? A 
curriculum is a curriculum; it is a plan of teaching; it is 
a scheme of instruction only in so far as it is a unified 
thing. What we have now as a result of our elective 
manipulation is not education in the sense in which a 
college of liberal arts understands that term. 

The first question is: Can we afford, as the elective 
system does, to leave the task of unification to the indi- 
vidual student? Can we let the student take his choice of 
subjects and then leave it with him to work out the unity 
for himself? I think that is not, on the face of it, so 
absurd a proposition as it seems. After all, what you do 
with these subjects when you put them into the minds of 
the students is to put them into a mind. And we trusted 
that that mind whose dominating law is unification would 
take those separate things and make of them a unitary 
scheme. But the elective system failed in the supposition 
that the students’ minds are active in that sense, because 
they are not. They do not unify in any thorough way. 
What they do is just to stop when we stop pushing; and 
nothing happens. It is not active in an attempt at under- 
standing the experience of the human race, which is what 
the elective systems suppose it to be. 
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Moreover, the teacher in the American college cannot 
adequately be described as a person who is attempting to 
unify the content of human experience. He, too, is de- 
scribed either in terms of what he does not do or in terms of 
the special limitation of what he does. So I think I shall 
have to record here my lack of faith in the American 
student as a suitable center for the proper unification of the 
college curriculum. Then what shall we take? 

Here it seems to me that the American college faces 
just the same situation that the American people as a whole 
face. We have before us the task of making a community. 
I think the great difficulty, the great problem of our Ameri- 
can life is not the problem of the individual. It is the 
problem of the community, the problem of making out of 
groups of people genuine, interrelated, interacting, unified 
spiritual bodies which have some sort of common experi- 
ence and which live in terms of that experience so that 
every individual finds the major part of his interests and 
his experience coming out of the life of the community. I 
think the question is, with regard to our colleges, how 
they can be made into communities. They are not com- 
munities enough in terms of our elective system. Can 
they be made into genuine community enterprises? How 
can it be done? I think it must be done. What does the 
college stand for in the mind of the student? What does 
he find it to be? 

The undergraduate life has certain dominating interests 
and motives that rather easily make it a single thing 
the student can understand and grasp and share in. But 
what does the college as a thing of the spirit and a thing 
of the mind mean for him as a unitary thing? Well, if 
you say it means a place in which he should study, I 
think you have not gotten very far, because different peo- 
ple are studying different things and there doesn’t seem to 
be any particular common reason why they should study 
these different things. The things do not fuse together into 
any common purpose. I believe a boy going to an American 
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college does not grasp what you mean when you tell him he 
ought to study. It is very much like a formal requirement 
imposed by older people. 

What can we on our part put into the community as a 
principle underlying the demand for study which will give 
that thing the compelling force of a community drive, a 
community enterprise, a something by which he as a mem- 
ber of the community must be dominated and carried away 
and inspired, in terms of which he must live? Here I think 
we are getting on controversial ground and very dangerous 
ground, and | imagine our differences would begin to ap- 
pear very quickly. In the first place, I believe you can 
not give him a body of opinions which he must accept. I 
question whether the American college, any more than the 
American community, can be dominated by a set of opinions 
which every member of the community is supposed to ac- 
cept. Personally, I believe that the very life of a college 
depends upon the fact that its different members hold differ- 
ent opinions. Upon all essential matters they must not 
agree in their opinions. They must not agree about reli- 
gion, they must not agree about politics, they must not 
agree about morals, they must not agree in matters of taste, 
they must not agree about anything that is essential to 
human life as getting the stuff out of which it is made. 
Any attempt to make a community in those terms seems to 
me not only false in principle but sure to end very quickly 
in disaster. In the last resort the college is a place of 
study, of investigation, of discussion, and when people are 
studying and investigating and discussing, they differ. 
Difference is the very breath of the spirit of an institution 
of learning, and I prophesy that any institution which 
attempts to be an institution of learning in terms of the 
acceptance of certain points of view, of certain attitudes 
which are to be taken by all the members of the community 
—any community that attempts that will end in disaster. 

Since we cannot organize intellectual communities in terms 
of ideas which everybody accepts as the truth, but must do 
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so in terms of certain common enterprises in which every- 
body takes part, what can the college undertake as an 
enterprise which has enough in it to seize upon all the mem- 
bers of the community and drive them frantic with the zeal 
for this common thing for which the community stands? 
Well, now, I feel as though I were about to drop my scale, 
because, after all it is not easy to get something into the 
classroom that is as exciting as a football game—but that 
is what we are after, that is what we have got to get. 

The only thing I can give you, the only thing | can give 
to students is this: A college should be a place in which 
every member of the community is attempting to under- 
stand what goes on in human life. The limiting principle 
of a college of liberal arts is this: that nobody has a right 
to be in the college of liberal arts either as teacher or 
pupil whose primary interest is not that he is trying to 
understand human experience as a whole, that is, trying 
to get hold of human life as an enterprise of the human 
spirit and to so construe it in terms of his mind that he 
can take his part better in that enterprise. If we could 
put that in terms of an examination, that is the kind of 
examination I would like. If any boy or girl wanted to 
engage in the task of understanding human experience as 
a whole so he might live it better, I would take him in. 
If we found he did not want that, I would put him out. 
If anybody has a subject he studies or wants to teach in 
such a way that it gives better understanding of what 
men are trying to do and ought to be trying to do, if he has 
a subject that he can teach and wants to teach in that way, 
I would have him as a teacher in a liberal college. If he 
hasn’t, I would put him out; he hasn’t any place. 

There is our question. Can we as communities which are 
engaged in the liberal enterprise of attempting to take all 
of human experience into some sort of unified understand- 
ing, can we take our communities, these little communities 
that on the whole we represent, can we take these few hun- 
dreds of individuals, students and pupils, and fuse them 
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altogether into some such single thing by which the whole 
community may be dominated? Well, now, if we are to do 
it, I think there is only one way to do it, and that is just to 
do it. I for one am ready to pledge my faith. If necessary, 
I am willing to chuck the whole body of machinery over- 
board and start again. 

In this connection a notable experiment is being made at 
Reed College. I do not know how that experiment is going to 
turn out, I do not suppose they do there either. But what 
I am sure of is that at Reed College they are very delib- 
erately and very explicitly trying just this thing. Whether 
they succeed or not in making it go, at least I am pretty sure 
they are trying the right thing. If they do not make it go 
this time, perhaps they will make it go the next; if they do 
not make it go, perhaps something else will make it go. At 
any rate in one form or another they seem to me to be trying 
the essential thing. 

If you will let me say a word in conclusion, I will tell 
you what is the trouble with the whole business. You as 
presidents of colleges know it, and I know it; everybody 
that deals with American life knows it. The chief trouble 
with our teaching today is that we haven’t anything to 
teach. That is why we teach chemistry and physics and 
botany and economics and mathematics and all the rest. 
We haven’t wisdom to teach. We do not know what to 
say about life today as our fathers did. We haven’t got 
the whole body of the curriculum bound together in terms 
of a single enterprise in which we are engaged, in which 
we could take our pupils. You know, as well as I do, 
whether you are trying to hold on to the whole scheme or 
not; that under the rush of modern time, with the in- 
coming of the big bodies of knowledge and the new forms 
of intellectual technique, the old structure of interpretation 
of human life is wrecked, it has lost its unity, it has lost 
its power. 

America today, like the countries of Europe and the rest 
of the world,—America, particularly, does not know what to 
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think about any of the essential features of our human 
experience. We are lost and mixed up and bewildered. 
If you ask what is the matter with our young people, it is 
just that they know in their bones, whether they know 
it with their minds or not, that we haven’t got a gospel, a 
philosophy ; we haven’t, in the proper sense of a term, a 
religion to give them. So we touch it here and we touch 
it there and try to make them believe things that we do not 
believe ourselves. We try to make them do things that we 
do not know are essential. We are lost in the maze that 
faces us today as an American people of gathering together 
again the fragments of our experience, the theories of our 
life, the parts of our knowledge, and making out of them 
again a scheme of life by which people may go on in 
some sort of command of their old faith. 

And so I say to the members of this body what seems 
to me to be very, very important. Upon us very largely 
rests this responsibility, for in my opinion the small college 
in America more than any other institution is going to meet 
that demand. We are committed to the liberal enterprise. 
In our institutions we have to do a thing that seems im- 
possible to do, and yet which must be done if this American 
life of ours is to be lived with anything like success; and 
in the carrying on of that work the small college, the 
small liberal college, stands as the greatest hope of our 
people. 

Our task then, as the leaders and as members of small 
colleges, is to engage again in the attempt to make a 
philosophy of life, or a religion, if that is what you call it— 
a scheme of values, a settled belief, a formulation of ques- 
tions, a feeling of enterprises and appreciations out of 
which human life may be made a significant and beautiful 
and splendid thing. What we must try to do with the young- 
sters that come up is to take them in with us and tell them 
we are trying to make it and they must try to make it, and 
the college must seethe with the enthusiasm of that attempt 
to make out of life a beautiful and significant thing. 
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The Curriculum at Reed College’ 


WONDER if it is an accident that recently there were 
published almost synchronously certain best sellers such 
as Bryce’s “Modern Democracies,” Wells’ “Outline of 

History,’ Thompson’s “Outline of Science, “Easy Lessons 
in Einstein,” and “Main Street.” Surely it is a sign and 
symptom of the increasing number and the widening in- 
terest of our adult reading public and, more important still, 
an indication that we are more and more consciously and 
deliberately rousing ourselves out of our complacent 
provincialisms in an effort really to understand our world 
and to achieve a truly synthetic point of view. 

There is another significant fact which we cannot afford 
to ignore—namely, the astounding increase during the past 
two decades in the number of our high school students and 
graduates. The problem of numbers will be an increasing 
issue in Our programs for the educational reform of our 
colleges and universities. We should wake up to the fact 
that education today is not only a question of public service 
but that it is also a great cooperative national enterprise, 
and that the time has come for a new division of labor 
between our educational institutions. We must no longer 
think of our own particular institution as an independent 
or denominational college in isolation. The quantitative 
problem of democracy in education calls for reconsideration 
of the scope and function of our universities, colleges and 
professional schools; while the qualitative problem of edu- 
cation for an intelligent democracy raises the question of the 
type of education and the proper selection of the kind of 


*From an address delivered by President R. F. Scholz, of Reed 
College, at the meeting of the Association of American Colleges in 
Chicago, January 12, 1923, as part of the discussion of the preceding 
report. 
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student who can best profit by these various types of educa- 
tional programs. 

I agree with President Meicklejohn that our fundamental 
concern is with the mind of the individual student and that 
the crux of our educational situation today is the four year 
liberal college of arts and sciences. This will undoubtedly 
involve the question of limitation of numbers. It is an 
increasingly difficult problem to make sure of a wise invest- 
ment in our human materials. Against the criticism that 
occasionally we shall lose budding genius by exclusion, it is 
only fair to point out the enormous wastage of the human 
wealth in our educational institutions and the high mortality 
rate of students due to the extension of standardized, imper- 
sonal, mass education and to our failure to select the right 
kind of student for the particular type of educational 
institution. 

I also agree with President Meicklejohn that a liberal 
college is not as much an institution as a community of like- 
minded human beings engaged in a common intellectual ad- 
venture. Scholarship, even culture, is, after all, not merely 
a thing of individual minds; both involve membership in a 
community and are the outcome of cooperative thinking 
and cooperative living. They can be best attained under 
conditions of responsible freedom by a common intellectual 
experience based on recognition of the differences of per- 
sonality and of the variations of humankind. 

With these considerations in mind, we have been under- 
taking at Reed College an educational experiment based on 
an honest effort to disregard old historic rivalries and hos- 
tilities between the sciences and the arts, between profes- 
sional and cultural subjects, and, may I add, between the 
formal chronological cleavage between graduate and under- 
graduate work. We are attempting to provide the oppor- 
tunities and facilities for the individual student to achieve 
the fundamentals of effective, contemporary-minded living 
and of the humanized liberal profession; and, as a neces- 
sary outcome and by-product of our integrated, unified four 
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years’ program, of those qualities and attitudes of mind 
which distinguish genuine culture. 

{ think you will agree with me that three of the most 
important problems facing us today are the reconciliation of 
democracy (and I may add Christianity) with our indus- 
trial order; of democracy and nationalism, on the basis of 
self-respecting equality and moral autonomy, with some 
form of world organization and world order; and last of all 
(particularly in view of the alarmist and pernicious influ- 
ence of certain well-known, recent best sellers), the problem 
raised by the last great meeting of East and West with its 
portentous problem of the contact of races and cultures of 
various levels in an increasingly industrialized and demo- 
cratic world. 

In all of these fields the drift towards the newer human- 
ism is unmistakable. Economics is no longer merely a 
process of production, but more and more a matter of 
human government involving the due recognition of the 
human equation and of the democratic truth that equality 
of opportunity is fundamental to true freedom. Fortunately 
or unfortunately, many of our great economic problems, 
national and international, have to be settled politically. 
Similarly in the matter of international relations, one of 
our difficulties is the survival of the eighteenth century con- 
ception of the state and of the survival and intensification 
of century-old hatreds and prejudices. However, the state 
is being humanized, moralized, and the imperialism of ex- 
ploitation and domination is gradually being transformed 
into temporary trusteeship against the time when the back- 
ward peoples of the earth shall have reached their political 
majority by the progressive extension of liberty and self- 
government. Most important of all, the problem of racial 
and cultural contracts afd rivalries is ultimately and in 
the last analysis not so much a matter of biological differ- 
ence or of the clash of economic interests as of a proper 
understanding of the habits of mind, mental attitudes and 
outlook that have been centuries in the making. Historic- 
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mindedness, clear thinking and sympathy, are needed, along 
with a proper realization of the scientific facts underlying 
racial and cultural problems. 

Certain present-day movements and tendencies—not re- 
stricted by any means to Oregon—should impress upon us 
the duty of making plain to our citizens that Americanism 
is not to be achieved by force and compulsion in the realm 
of ideas and ideals and that we must not confuse external 
uniformity and conformity with what a Frenchman has so 
well called “a sacred union of hearts.” The great task and 
opportunity of the Liberal College, it seems to me, is to 
make and keep our young men and women fit for freedom 
and for free institutions. 

Now then, just what has been our program and policy at 
Reed? Forgetting historical antagonisms and more recent 
controversies and rivalries, we have attempted to make a 
fresh analysis of present-day conditions, tendencies and 
needs. On the basis of this analysis, the new Reed cur- 
riculum has been planned as a four-year program, including 
vacations, and is intended for a residential, liberal, coedu- 
cational college, limited in attendance to five hundred stu- 
dents in order not to jeopardize the quality of instruction. 
Our new program is, of course, tentative. Its possible 
success will depend on the morale and esprit de corps of 
the teaching force and on the attitude and cooperation of 
the students. Administrative considerations should be and 
are being subordinated to educational policy. 

One of our first tasks is to eliminate the bookkeeping atti- 
tude towards education. We are trying to think no longer 
in terms of credits and units and three or four or five hour 
courses and are doing away with the water-tight depart- 
ment system in favor of divisional groups in Literature and 
Language, History and Social Science, Mathematics and 
Natural Science, and Philosophy and Psychology. The 
student is encouraged to look upon his work as forming 
one unified course of study, and is made to feel that with 
his freshman year he enters upon a four-year program al! 
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the various parts of which are closely bound up with one 
another. 

During the first two years he pursues an integrated course 
of study with differentiated but correlated reading and con- 
ferences, and with a further possible deviation accordingly 
as his primary interests lie in the field of Mathematics and 
Science or in that of Letters and Social Science. Instead 
of a freshman orientation and survey course, informational 
in nature, or a formal course of a few hours a week de- 
voted to teaching the student how to study and how to 
think, it is our plan to devote the work of the first two 
years to an examination of the fundamental basis and his- 
torical backgrounds of contemporary civilization, as they 
can be studied in the great representative fields of knowl- 
edge. The different ways of approach, methods of work, 
viewpoint or interpretation in identical or allied fields pre- 
sented on a year’s basis; the careful selection of a faculty 
composed of instructors who, while engaged in private 
research, are primarily teachers, and who have had very 
different training and who hold differing opinions and view- 
points, and collateral and interrelated reading in the modern 
languages—all these tend to do away with the police atti- 
tude between students and faculty and to provoke thought 
and discussion after the fashion of Socrates’ “Think-shop.” 
Lectures are few; the conference method, by small groups 
and individuals, predominates. Education is viewed as a 
cooperative process by discussion and consent. 

On that basis, an appeal is made not to make sure of 
minimum requirements but of maximum voluntary effort on 
the part of both students and faculty. The use of the text- 
book is reduced to a minimum, and we have had gratifying 
success with supervised suggested readings during the sum- 
mer vacation. Enthusiastic cooperation of instructors is, 
of course, necessary, and frequent meetings are held of 
what are, in the main, separate “crews” of freshman and 
sophomore instructors. Under the new scheme, except in a 
limited number of cases, professors and assistant professors 
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are givell an opportunity to meet with small groups and 
with the individual students during the entire year, making 
unnecessary the usual artificial advisory systems by making 
it possible for the divisional faculty groups to be of great 
service in helping the individual student to a wise choice of 
a major interest when he comes to the end of the sopho- 
more year. Incidentally, it helps to build up, also, a sound, 
self-respecting honor spirit and intellectual cameraderie. 

We have worked out for the first two years a unified 
course of study which is elastic enough to permit the stu- 
dent to express and cultivate legitimate interests of his own, 
in the place of the old haphazard elective courses. The 
elective principle is preserved but is made to subserve the 
synthetic idea of an interrelated and integrated curriculum. 
The work of the freshman year is given up to a considera- 
tion of the evolution of man in nature and society, man’s 
biological and social heritage, and his achievements in 
literature and the arts; and in lieu of the old formal logic 
course there is substituted an introduction to mathematical 
analysis and to the basic conceptions and theories of exact 
science. In connection with the work in the History of 
Civilization, students are given the choice of reading in 
government and law, in economic and social institutions, or 
in cultural history. In small supplementary conference 
sections this reading is correlated with an intensive study 
of some one phase of institutional development (political, 
economic, social), or of culture (literature, art, music). 
The year’s work in Biology, incidentally, provides an op- 
portunity for a thorough preliminary study of the principles 
and processes of heredity and environment in their human 
applications, which servies to throw light on one of the very 
first problems met with in the History of Civilization, 
namely, the relation between race and language and culture. 
(I am simply trying to emphasize the point that these are 
not the ordinary survey courses. ) 

This unified course of study during the freshman year 
is intended to provide the necessary perspective for a sound 
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understanding of the modern world, to demonstrate the 
fundamental unity of mankind and of nature, and to make 
possible an understanding appreciation of the diversity of 
the contributions made by individuals and peoples to that 
totality which we call contemporary civilization. To an 
intensive study of this contemporary civilization, again in 
certain representative fields, the work of the sophomore 
year is devoted. As in the freshman year, the attempt is 
again made to correlate and integrate into a unified course 
of study for the year the literary, historical and social, and 
scientific approaches to the common field of study. For 
those whose primary interests lie in Mathematics and the 
Natural Sciences, the usual close correlations are preserved 
and emphasized. 

While elastic enough to make possible the thorough un- 
dertaking of the necessary fundamental work in the natural 
sciences in proper sequence, the idea. behind the unified 
work of the first two years is, as has been stated, to lay a 
foundation for the fundamentals of contemporary twentieth 
century living from the standpoint of citizenship and of a 
truly liberal professional career. 

Though chronologically a part of the third year’s work, 
the junior “half-course” in Citizenship and International 
Relations is really but the culmination and rounding out of 
the work of the first two years. It is an attempt to interpret 
to our students in their junior year, when they are both 
mature enough and near enough the voting age to take an 
intelligent interest, the history and meaning of the United 
States in its American, European and world setting as sup- 
plied by the study of the History of Civilization during the 
freshman and sophomore years. 

At the end of the sophomore year, when the student is 
presumably sufficiently oriented to make a wise and happy 
choice for his real life interest, the divisional group of the 
faculty, who know him personally and whom he has had 
every opportunity of knowing himself, take counsel with 
each student individually and plan with him a unified course 
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of study. The work of the last two years is intended to 
lay the broad foundation for a humanized liberal profes- 
sion. We have no right to take that interest out of the 
life of the student. Scholarship and culture, the dignity 
of labor, and a life of service, should not be strangers, nor 
placed in any artificial or dangerous antithesis. It does not 
make much difference to us after this how many formal 
courses he attends. We are interested only in seeing that 
the student’s time is wisely and fully occupied. So far as 
the junior and senior years are concerned, the College 
leaves to the discretion of the student and his instructors 
both the allotment of time to the various studies and the type 
of instruction. The number of hours he spends in the class- 
room is not significant; neither is it required of instructors 
that they meet their classes for a certain fixed number of 
hours each week. In every possible way, the work is made 
elastic, and the student is thrown on his own resources 
under wise guidance, but on his own responsibility. 

The correlation which is so conspicuous a feature of the 
first two years is preserved and reinforced in the last two. 
By various methods, the student carries on parallel investiga- 
tions in allied fields. At the end of the junior year an ex- 
amination tests the knowledge of the student within his 
chosen field and allied fields and his fitness to enter upon 
the work of the senior year. This Junior Examination, as 
well as the examination at the end of the senior year, are 
not based on “courses” pursued by the student, but are in- 
tended to disclose the measure of proficiency and intellectual 
power attained by the student in the treatment of problems 
which fall within the field of study in which he has been 
engaged. 


And as the outcome—or as the by-product, if you 
please —of this four years of community experience, there 
are developed and cultivated those qualities and attitudes of 
mind which betray the presence of real culture and scholar- 
ship. First of all, clean, straight, independent thinking and 
thinking through, which recognizes the difference between 
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authentic and authoritarian knowledge. Secondly, construc- 
tively critical, synthetic, historic-mindedness. This is per- 
haps one of our greatest needs, as witness our gropings and 
floundering in the present world situation and the costliness 
of our intellectual unpreparedness in undertaking an enlight- 
ened, constructive foreign policy. Other illustrations from 
recent history abound. There was a nation that thought 
the shortest way to Paris was through Belgium, only to dis- 
cover that it was the longest way in the end. There were 
imported into Russia recently a set of western ideas that 
fitted neither the Russian background nor Russian peasant 
experience—at what a cost! Thirdly, scientific-mindedness 
and, above all, the scientific spirit—the passion for truth, 
the mental adventure of discovery, precision in the use o! 
terms, the ability to distinguish between true and false in 
theories and hypotheses, the caution which guards against 
generalizations and hasty judgments. 

Perhaps the most valuable experience in the four years— 
giving unity to the whole course of study and helping the 
student to clarify and formulate his own ideas concerning 
the nature of experience and knowledge, is the opportunity 
during the senior year to participate in a weekly two hour 
colloquium, in which small groups of students with major 
interests in the various fields are given an opportunity to 
thresh and test out the various interpretations of contem- 
porary civilization and society with which they have come 
into contact during the college course and to think their 
way through to a philosophy of life—thesr own. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to give you some notion 
of the program for a four year unified course of study 
which is now being tried out at Reed. This plan of meet- 
ing the diversified interests of students by individual work 
rather than by highly specialized courses naturally leads to 
a reduction of the number of courses offered. As the 
mechanism for improving the correlation and integration of 
the various subjects is perfected by increasing experience, it 
is hoped that duplication and overlapping of courses will be 








eliminated and that the number of lectures and class meet- 
ings will be still further reduced, with an increase in indi- 
vidual, voluntary student effort. 

A further economy of time and effort—to say nothing of 
an increased efficiency in teaching methods—is effected by 
an interesting experiment in our teaching of Literature, 
Modern Language, and Composition, which is giving every 
promise of success. After 1924, all students are expected to 
present a reading knowledge of French or German for en- 
trance. Except in certain work restricted to juniors and 
seniors, all courses in Language are devoted exclusively to 
the purpose of enabling a student to read; conversation and 
composition are eliminated. No specifically English, French, 
or German courses are offered ; literary courses are division 
courses. The work in Latin, and in Greek beyond that of 
the first year, is purely literary. During the entire college 
course, students do collateral reading in the language which 
they present for admission in connection with all their 
courses. We have no composition course as such. Instruc- 
tion in written and oral English in connection with all the 
work of the freshman and sophomore year, is given by con- 
ference, individual or in groups. 

The saving in time and effort thus effected is put to good 
use. Beginning with the freshman year and increasing in 
amount progressively with each succeeding year, each stu- 
dent is allowed a certain amount of time for independent 
reading on a year’s basis, under the supervision of some 
one professor, or for additional reading or laboratory work 
in connection with some one of the representative fields of 
knowledge of his own choice. We believe that the merely 
acquisitive process of information should be left increas- 
ingly to the individual student’s own responsibility and that 
the graduate attitude can be progressively developed during 
the four year college course by giving the individual stu- 
dents time and opportunity for developing themselves 
through independent reading and inquiry, through critical 
study, and, if at all promising, through creative work. 
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From the beginning to the end of the college course the 
student is taught that his primary aim should be to acquire 
the power to think for himself, to seek out his own prob- 
lems, his own sources of information, to make up his own 
bibliography, and to read widely. 

I have more than imposed upon your patience. To con- 
clude, my plea is simply the plea not merely to humanize 
knowledge but to humanize our institutions, and our teach- 
ing, so that we may help to make men and women not only 
of knowledge but of understanding and good will. 








Some Needed Revisions in Medical 


Licensure’ 


LAYMAN’S study of the abstracts of laws and State 
A board rulings regulating the practice of medicine in 

the United States, as revised to March, 1922, leads 
straight to the conclusion that most of these laws and regu- 
lations have failed to take into account in any really ade- 
quate fashion the great changes in the scope and organiza- 
tion of schools of medicine of the present time. Iowa, for 
example, is operating under a practice act of 1886, amended 
last in 1909; Texas follows the schedule of the act of 1907; 
the requirements of the boards in California and Michigan 
bear evidence of having been formulated in the pre-Carnegie, 
or paleozoic, period of medical education. Certain other 
states, like Massachusetts, Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Idaho, have taken large cognizance of changed conditions, 
and have modified their regulations accordingly. 

In the earlier period just mentioned no real standardiza- 
tion of medical schools or medical education in this country 
had been attempted. Men sitting in this hall today will 
recall the amazement and alarm which they experienced as 
they considered the results of the first general investigations 
of medical education about 1906. Under the conditions 
existing up to that time, licensing bodies had no alternative 
to writing very detailed and exacting prescriptions for their 
would-be brethren who desired to come up for examination 
for admission to the profession of medicine. Between the 
Harvard Medical School and the office of Doctor Buchanan 
was a wide and varied stretch of country out of which 
almost any sort of man might emerge and ask for license. 


‘Extracts from the address of Dr. Kendric C. Babcock at the An- 
nual Congress on Medical Education, Chicago, March 5, 1923. 
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Small wonder or regret that the boards, representing the 
better sentiment of the profession, elaborated specifications 
as to education, time to be spent, and subjects to be covered. 

The progress of medical education during the last fifteen 
years is the most outstanding single feature in the history 
of professional education in the United States during this 
period. The raising of standards of admission to medical 
colleges to a well-enforced requirement of two years of 
sound college work including certain prescribed sciences 
has been definitely accomplished and the organization and 
admission of the medical colleges and of the institutions 
offering pre-medical training have made adjustment to the 
new requirements without serious complaint. Within the 
medical collges themselves the reorganization of methods of 
instruction, the elaboration of the curriculum, the introduc- 
tion of full-time instructors for at least half of the cur- 
riculum and the cooperative enforcement of sound stand- 
ards through the Council on Medical Education as the agent 
of the American Medical Association have given the Class 
A medical schools a recognized status and an efficiency quite 
undreamed of at the beginning of the investigations which 
resulted in the great report on medical education published 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing in 1910. 

With this progress in medical education the machinery of 
licensure seems to a layman hardly to have kept pace. The 
restrictions and detailed specifications fixed by many of the 
state boards at the present time as regulations for admis- 
sion to the examination and to licensure, unquestionably 
operate to hamper both applicants and medical schools quite 
unnecessarily. Regulations which were good in the era of 
expansive and irresponsible medical education may become 
positively harmful in a succeeding generation when medical 
education, “lock, stock, and barrel,” is built on a different 
plan and shaped up under a different sense of responsibility. 
Of this sort is the prescription of varying minimum totals 
of hours for the medical course; for example, 3,600 hours 
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in Colorado and Texas, 4,000 hours in Michigan and Cali- 
fornia, and 4,180 in Iowa; and in the case of states like 
California and lowa a practically hard and fast distribution 
of these hours among the subjects in the medical cur- 
riculum—chemistry, 320 hours in California, 340 in lowa, 
and 360 in Michigan; pharmacology, 105 hours in Califor- 
nia and 60 in lowa; anatomy, histology, embryology, etc., 
775 hours in California, 690 in lowa, and 720 in Michigan. 
One practical difficulty which arises in medical schools 
which attempt to prepare students for a wide market, like 
those of Chicago, Philadelphia and New York, is the neces- 
sity for complying with the various requirements of the 
state boards by setting their number of hours in a given sub- 
ject high enough to meet the highest demand of any state. 
In the same category of hampering restrictions are those 
which set up minimum standards of hours per week, weeks 
per year and years for the completion of the curriculum. 
Illustrations may be found by the dozen, if not by the score. 
Pennsylvania requires that an acceptable medical college, 
recognized by its Bureau of Medical Education and Li- 
censure, shall give “four courses of at least 32 weeks each 
of 35 hours per week of actual work in didactic and clinical 
study ; Georgia requires four courses amounting to at least 
120 weeks, exclusive of holidays, of at least 40 hours each 
week, attendance of at least 80 per cent of each course and 
a grade of 75 per cent in all college examinations ; Connecti- 
cut prescribes “four graded courses of instruction the aggre- 
gate of which amounts to at least 104 weeks of at least 36 
hours each, and at least 42 months must have elapsed be- 
tween the beginning of the student’s first course of medical 
lectures and the date of his graduation”; Illinois requires 
that each term shall consist of not less than 1,020 hours of 
work, with a maximum of permissible absences of 20 per 
cent; and in the case of Colorado the medical course must 
consist of a minimum term of four years in four separate 
years of nine months each, with a total of at least 3,600 
hours. All these provisions hark back to the time when 
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there was no general and acceptable agency tor standard- 
izing—which, by the way, does not mean, and ought not to 
mean, the enforcement of a rigid and cramping uniformity— 
and for publishing authoritatively the results of its standard- 
ization, for the benefit of the profession and of that vast 
and vitally interested public which the profession sets itself 
to serve. 

The rating of the medical college of the country by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, though with- 
out statutory backing or authority of any sort, has been so 
thoroughly consistent, courageous, intelligent, and consid- 
erate, so steadily cooperative with the universities and col- 
leges with which the medical schools have been connected, 
on the one hand, and so wisely supported by the medical 
profession, on the other hand, that the judgments of the 
Council as expressed in its published classification of medi- 
cal colleges, year by year, are accepted practically without 
question, save perhaps by those persons and institutions 
whose merits the Council failed to appraise according to 
expectations. The standards of the universities and the 
ratings of the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
furnish a safe and tried reliance for any body wishing to 
judge medical education. 

When a school has attained to the distinction of Class A 
by the rating of the Council and of such a body as the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York, it seems 
to a layman entirely clear that state boards must in the long 
run rely upon its honesty, integrity, sound judgment, and 
professional loyalty, and accept its product for immediate 
examination without questioning meticulously the processes 
by which its graduates have been guided to their degrees. 
It is probably within the prerogative of almost every board to 
approve or not to approve any particular school or all the 
schools of the Council’s Class A or Classes A and B, but 
having so approved a school or group of schools, there ought 
to be no further question, no detailed prescription, at to the 
exact proportions of the curriculum. On the results of the 
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exailinations, year by year, the school must stand or fall. It 
has more at stake than any board. It must find its faults 
or weaknesses or vagaries as a part of a greater institution 
and take prompt measures to remedy them. 

Until state boards relax the present outgrown, unnecessary 
and harmful prescriptions of details discussed above, the 
medical colleges and the medical students must follow in 
the lock-step to their mutual disadvantage. Freedom and 
responsibility under the new conditions of medical educa- 
tion belong to the medical colleges far more vitally and 
permanently than to the mere examining boards of forty- 
eight states. Progress and professional spirit in the coming 
generations of doctors of medicine depend upon the full 
exercise of these two functions by the medical colleges, 
almost wholly apart from detailed prescriptions by state 
statute, regulation or board. Cooperation among the states, 
the medical school and the Council is more active and cordial 
than ever before. The present roll of Class A medical col- 
leges shows about 23 to be vital organs of the state gov- 
ernment, and as such they are as responsible as are the state 
boards of examiners. The regulations of the boards in 28 
states now give official sanction to the ratings of the Council, 
and three to the ratings of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. But so long as any considerable number 
of states insist upon continuance of the old order of speci- 
fications, restrictions and minute regulations of what belongs 
properly to college administration, there will be a lowered 
efficiency in the colleges and a handicapping of some of the 
most promising students. 











Reorganization of Government 


Departments 


HE PLAN for reorganization of the executive depart- 
i was transmitted by the President to the Joint 

Committee on Reorganization of Government Depart- 
ments on February 13, 1923. The letter of transmittal 
stated: ‘The changes, with few exceptions, notably that of 
coordinating all agencies of national defense, have the sanc- 
tion of the Cabinet.” 

The plan was presented to the Senate February 16 and is 
printed in full in Senate Doc. 302, 67th Congress, Fourth 
Session. In order that the Joint Committee might continue 
its existence and consider the plan, the following joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 282) was passed by both houses: 


Resolved, etc., That section 3 of the resolution of December 29, 
1920, entitled “Joint resolution to create a joint committee on the 
reorganization of the administrative branch of the Government” is 
amended by striking out the words “the second Monday in December, 
1922,” and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1924.” 


The following extracts from Senate Doc. 302 give the 
more important changes and the recommended organization 
for the new Department of Education and Welfare: 


OUTLINE OF THE REORGANIZATION PLAN 
RECOMMENDED BY THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE CABINET 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The outstanding recommendations are as follows: 

I. The coordination of the Military and Naval Establishments 
under a single Cabinet officer as the Department of National 
Defense. 

Il. The Transfer of all non-military functions from the War and 
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Navy Departments to civilian departments, chiefly Interior and 
Commerce. 


III. The elimination of all non-fiscal functions from the Treasury 
Department. 

IV. The establishment of one new department, the Department of 
Education and Welfare. 

V. The change of the name of the Post Office Department to 
Department of Communications. 

VI. The attachment to the several departments of all independent 
establishments except those which perform quasi-judicial functions 
or act as service agencies for all departments. 


Tue More ImMporTANT CHANGES BY DEPARTMENTS 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


(a) The Bureau of Insular Affairs is transferred from the War 
Department to the Department of State. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


(a) The General Accounting Office, now an independent establish - 
ment, is transferred to the Treasury Department. 

(b) The following bureaus, now in the Treasury Department, are 
transferred to other departments as noted: 


Bureau or Office Transferred to— 
Bureau of the Budget.................. Independent Establishment 
General Supply Committee............. Independent Establishment. 
Public Health Service.............c00. .Education and Welfare. 
Gent  Giiisas cece s centecseueiewias .Commerce, defense. 
Supervising Architect’s Office........... Interior. 


WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS 


(a) These departments are placed under a single Cabinet officer, 
as the Department of Defense. Three undersecretaries are provided : 
for the Army, for the Navy, and for national resources. 

(b) The non-military engineering activities of the War Depart- 
ment, including the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the 
District and Division Engineer Offices, the Mississippi River and 
California Debris Commissions, the Board of Road Commissioners 
for Alaska, and the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds (Dis- 
trict of Columbia), are transferred to the Department of the 
Interior. 

(c) The marine activities of the War Department, including the 
Lake Survey Office, the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, 
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and the supervisor of New York Harbor, are transferred to the 
Department of Commerce. 

(d) The Bureau of Insular Affairs is transferred from the War 
Department to the Department of State. 

(e) The Hydrographic Office and the Naval Observatory are 
transferred from the Navy Department to the Department of 
Commerce. 

(f) The Revenue Cutter Service, now a part of the Coast Guard 
in the Treasury Department, is transferred from that department to 
the Naval Establishment. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


(a) The Interior Department is given two major functions: The 
administration of the public domain and the construction and main- 
tenance of public works. The subdivisions of the department are 
grouped accordingly under two assistant secretaries. 

(b) The educational and health activities of the department, includ- 
ing the Bureau of Education, Indian Schools, Howard University, 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, and 
Freedman’s Hospital, together with the Bureau of Pensions, are 
transferred to the new Department of Education and Welfare. 

(c) The Bureau of Mines and the Patent Office are transferred to 
the Department of Commerce. 

(d) The non-military engineering activities of the War Depart- 
ment are transferred to the Department of the Interior, as is also 
control over the national military parks. 

(e) The Supervising Architect's Office is transferred from the 
Treasury Department to the Department of the Interior. 

(f) The Bureau of Public Roads is transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior. 

(g) The functions of the Federal Power Commission, an indepen- 
dent establishment, are transferred to the Department of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


(a) The solicitors of the several departments, now nominally 
under the control of the Department of Justice, are transferred to 
the departments to which they are respectively attached. 

(b) The office of the Alien Property Custodian, now an inde- 
pendent establishment, is transferred to the Department of Justice. 

(c) The administration of United States prisons is transferred 


from the Department of Justice to the Department of Education and 
Welfare. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


(a) The Post Office Department is renamed as the Department 
of Communications. The only important change contemplated is 
the addition of a bureau to develop and extend telephone and tele- 


graphic communications, including, wireless, for the general public 
benefit. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(a) The Bureau of Public Roads is transferred to the Department 
of the Interior. 

(b) The Botanic Garden is transferred from congressional super- 
vision to the control of the Department of Agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


(a) The Department of Commerce is given three major functions: 
The promotion of industry, the promotion of trade, and the develop- 
ment, regulation, and protection of the merchant marine. The 
subdivisions of the department are organized, accordingly, under 
three Assistant Secretaries. 

(6b) The Bureau of Mines and the Patent Office are transferred 
to the Department of Commerce from the Department of the Inte- 
rior, as well as the compilation of statistics of mineral production. 

(c) The Lake Survey, the inland and coastwise waterways service, 
the supervisor of New York Harbor, and the compilation of statis- 
tics of internal commerce are transferred from the War Depart- 
ment to the Department of Commerce. 

(d) The Hydrographic Office and the Naval Observatory are 
transferred from the Navy Department to the Department of 
Commerce. 

(e) The Life Saving Service is transferred from the Treasury 
Department (Coast Guard) to the Department of Commerce, which 
is given control likewise over the United States section of the Inter- 
American High Commission, now in the Treasury Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


(a) The functions of the women’s and children’s bureaus, except 
such as relate to women and children in industry, are transferred to 
the Department of Education and Welfare. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


(a) This is a new department, to have four major subdivisions, 
each in charge of an assistant secretary, as follows: 
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Education. 
Health. 
Social service. 
Veteran Relief. 
(b) Existing bureaus and offices to be transferred to the De- 
partment of Education and Welfare are as follows: 
From the Department of the Interior : 
Bureau of Education. 
Indian Schools. 
Howard University. 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. 
Freedman’s Hospital. 
Bureau of Pensions. 
From the Department of Labor: 
Women’s Bureau (part). 
Children’s Bureau (part). 
From the Treasury Department: 
Public Health Service. 
From the War Department: 
Soldiers’ Home. 
From the Department of Justice: 
Office of the Superintendent of Prisons. 
Independent establishments: 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
Veterans’ Bureau. 


INDEPENDENT ESTABLISH MENTS 


(a) To the greatest possible extent the existing independent 
establishments have been placed under the administrative super- 
vision of some department. Only those remain which are quasi- 
judicial in character, necessitating a board or commission form 
of organization, or which perform a service function for all 
branches of the Government. These are as follows: 


Commissions, boards, etc. : 
Civil Service Commission. 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Tariff Commission. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Federal Trade Commission. 
Federal Reserve Board. 
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War Finance Corporation. 

Coal Commission. 

Railroad Administration. 

Railroad Labor Board. 

World War Foreign Debt Commission. 

Service bureaus and offices: 

3ureau of the Budget. 

Government Printing Office. 

Bureau of Efficiency. 

Bureau of Purchase and Supply, Government Fuel Yards. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, JOINT 

COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION. 

Wa ter F. Brown, representing the President, Chairman. 

Reep Smoot, Senator from Utah, Vice-Chairman. 

James W. Wapsworth, Jr., Senator from New York. 

Pat Harrison, Senator from Mississippi. 

J. StanLey Wesster, Representative from Washington. 

Henry W. Temp ce, Representative from Pennsylvania. 

R. Watton Moore, Representative from Virginia. 


Under the proposed plan the Department of Education 
and Welfare will be organized as follows: 


Secretary of Education and Welfare. 
Executives Offices. 


Assistant Secretary for Education: 
General Education— 
Bureau of Education (Interior). 
Indian Schools (Interior). 
Howard University (Interior). 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf (independent). 
Smithsonian Institution (independent). 
National Museum. 
National Gallery of Art. 
International Exchange Service. 
Bureau of American Enthology. 
Astrophysical Observatory. 
National Zoological Park. 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature 
Physical Education (new). 
Vocational education (Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation)—Section of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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Assistant Secretary for Public Health: 
Public Health Service. 
Quarantine and Sanitation. 
Hospitalization— 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (inde- 
pendent). 
Soldiers’ Home (War). 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital (Interior). 
Freedman’s Hospital (Interior). 
Research. 

Assistant Secretary for Social Service: 
Women’s Bureau (Labor—part). 
Children’s Bureau (Labor—part). 
Superintendent of Prisons (Justice). 

Assistant Secretary for Veteran Relief: 
Veteran’s Bureau (independent). 
Bureau of Pensions (Interior). 

Solicitor. 











The Federal Council of Citizenship 
Training 
Tor NEED for coordination in the educational work 


of the various federal offices has been increasing rap- 
idly during the past few years. The following Exec- 
utive Order is a practical step toward the realization of a 
more unified policy of the Federal Government toward edu- 
cation. The Council has been organized in accordance with 


the order and is meeting regularly to study the problem and 
formulate plans of action: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


There is hereby created the Federal Council of Citizenship Train- 
ing. The membership of this Council shall consist of one represen- 


tative and one alternate appointed as designated below from each of 
the following Federal offices : 


1. The Department of the Interior (Bureau of Education), 
appointed by the Secretary of Interior. 

2. The War Department (Operations and Training Division, 
General Staff), appointed by the Secretary of War. 

3. The Navy Department (Educational Section, Bureau of 
Navigation), appointed by the Secretary of Navy. 

4. The Treasury Department (Public Health Service), 
pointed by the Secretary of Treasury. 

. The Post Office Department (Welfare Division), appointed 
by the Postmaster General. 

. The Department of Agriculture (States Relations Service), 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

7. The Department of Labor (Naturalization Bureau), 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor. 

8. The Federal Board for Vocational Education, appointed by 
the Chairman of the Board. 

. The U. S. Veterans Bureau (Rehabilitation Division), ap- 
pointed by the Director of the Bureau. 

10. The Department of State, appointed by the Secretary of 

State. 


ap- 


uw" 


ap- 
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11. The Department of Justice, appointed by the Attorney 
General. 

12. The Department of Commerce, appointed by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 


An alternate may attend the meetings of the Council and shall 
attend whenever the member from his office is unable to be present. 

The first meeting of the Council will be held on Friday, January 
26, 1923, at 2 p. m. in Room 241, State, War and Navy Building. 
Subsequent meetings shall be held not less than once a month at 
times and places designated by the Council. 

The Council shall elect its own officers and determine its own 
procedure. It shall not report as a body to any one Federal office; 
but each member shall report its findings and recommendations to 
his own Department head through usual channels for consideration 
and action. 

The duties of the Council are to make constructive suggestions 
as to how the Federal offices may cooperate to secure more effective 
citizenship training, both in their own work and in cooperation with 
all other public and private agencies throughout the country. The 
facilities of all Federal offices shall be available as far as is prac- 
ticable to further the work of the Council. 

Warren G. HarpIine. 
The White House, 
January 12, 1923. 
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The National Board on Personal 


Classification 


N JANUARY 6a conference was held at the National 
() Research Council to discuss ways and means of secur- 
ing more uniform forms and more standard ter- 
minology in personnel classification. Delegates from seven- 
teen organizations interested in this work attended. The 
conference agreed that the organizations actively working 
on personnel classification fell naturally into seven major 
groups as follows: 
The National Management Association. 
The Joint Committee on Terminology of the Engineer- 
ing Council. 
The Federal Government. 
The National Assembly of Civil Service Commissions. 
The American Federation of Labor. 
The National Research Council. 
The American Council on Education. 

All of these groups were already organized excepting the 
Federal Government. It was, therefore, recommended that 
steps be taken to create a Committee on Occupational Ter- 
minology and Specifications composed of delegates from those 
offices in the Federal Government that make constant use of 
personnel specifications. This committee has been created 
and is composed of one delegate each from the Civil Service 
Commission, the Census Bureau, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Veterans Bureau, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the Bureau of Efficiency, and the Depart- 
ments of War and Navy. 

The conference also instructed the chairman to invite the 
seven major groups to appoint one delegate each to a Na- 
tional Board on Personnel Classification. The first meeting 
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of this Board was held on March 31 in the offices of the 
American Council on Education, with the following dele- 
gates present: 

J. A. Randall, representing the National Management 
Association. 

L. W. Wallace, representing the Joint Committee on 
Terminology, of the Engineering Council. 

R. W. Briggs, representing the Federal Government. 

C. O. Messick, representing the National Assembly of 
Civil Service Commissions. 

Oliver Hoyem, representing the American Federation of 
Labor. 

L. L. Thurstone, representing the National Research 
Council. 

C. R. Mann, representing the American Council on 
Education. 

The Board elected C. R. Mann, chairman, and Oliver 
Hoyem, secretary, and appointed an Executive Committee 
composed of the four members resident in Washington. 
The functions of the Board were discussed at length and 
the ways and means of securing cooperation of the sev- 
eral groups in promulgating standard forms for personnel 
classifications and standard terminology were outlined. The 
Executive Committee was instructed to draw up a full state- 
ment of the problem and the proposed plan of attack for 
detailed consideration of the Board. 
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The Significance of the Fine Arts 


T IS AN anomalous fact that very few of the many thou- 
| sands of young people who are graduated with the degree 

of Bachelor of Arts in every June have any fair knowl- 
edge of the history and principles of the fine arts or intelli- 
gent appreciation of their significance. The Association of 
American Colleges has long cherished an earnest desire to 
find a means of improvement of this condition. In 1919 it 
appointed a Commission on Architecture which has for its 
purpose not only to foster a movement for the improvement 
of the building plans of the colleges but also to secure, if 
possible, a wider and more effective teaching of art in the 
educational institutions of the nation. In particular, this 
Commission was to undertake to persuade the colleges “to 
consider seriously as something of vital importance the in- 
troduction of courses in the appreciation of art” and “‘to 
give amplification and further emphasis to courses already 
offered in our colleges on art subjects and art appreciation.” 

The Commission early sought counsel and assistance from 
the Committee on Education of the American Institute of 
Architects and complained to it that no suitable textbook 
was to be found for the fulfillment of its educational pur- 
pose. Consequently, in response to its complaint, the com- 
mittee undertook to provide the desired volume through the 
cooperation of the most highly qualified members of the 
Institute. That volume has now appeared under the title 
“The Significance of the Fine Arts,” beautifully printed by 
the Marshall Jones Company of Boston, Mass. The object 
in the mind of the authors was to produce a book not only 
suitable for use as a textbook in art courses in college but 
also adapted to the entertainment and instruction of the 
general reader. 

Part I of the completed book is devoted to the consider- 
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